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DARK ‘AGES, 

The Dak Ages: containing gleanings of Christian 
character; from the beginning of the sevenih to the 
end of the twelfth Century; comprising an account 
of the Paulicians, Gathari, &c. With brief notices 
of the most important events of this period connected 
with the history of the Church. By Harvey New- 
comb, Author of History of the first Christians, &c. 
Written for the Massachusetts Sabbath School So- 
ciety. Sold at Depository, No. 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
The cut represents the stoning of Constantine, 

the father of the Paulicians. Constantine gath- 

ered a system of doctrines from a New Testament 
which was providentially given him, that was at 
variance with the corruptions of the times. He 
took to himself the name of Sylvanus, and his 
followers were called Paulicians, probably from 
his attachment to the writings of Paul. Pontus 
_ and Cappadocia were enlightened by his labors; 
and churches were established throughout the 

Provinces of Asia Minor. Their sect became 

very large, so that in a single persecution, by the 

empress Theodora, 100,000 of them were killed. 
‘They increased till the Greek emperors were 
roused, and persecuted them with great severity.’ 

* An officer, named Simeon, was sent to Colonia, 

who took Sylvanus, or Constantine, and a num- 

ber of the members of his church. Stones were 
put into their hands, and with them, they were 
required to kill their pastor, as the price of their 
own lives. ‘One of them,’ a traitor, ‘named 

Justus, stoned to death the father of the Pauli- 

cians, after he had labored diligently for the sal- 

vation of souls, twenty-seven years’.—‘ Justus 
joined in the persecution against his brethren. 

sut Simeon was struck with the evidences of di- 

vine grace in the sufferers, and embraced the 

faith which he came to destroy. He gave up the 


World, preached the gospel, and died a martyr!” 
[S. 8. Visitor. 
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Praver.—We know that the infinite God cannot he 
Moved or actually drawn nearer to us by prayer, but 
Prayer draws the Christian nearer to God. If a boat 
is attached to a large vessel by a rope, the person in 
the former does not bring the ship nearer to him by 

s pulling the rope, but he brings the boat, and him- 
self'in it, nearer to the ship. [Rowland Hill. 





| BRAVE BOBBY. 


There was an American ship, called the ‘ Wash- 


}ington,’ bound for China, filled wéth passengers, 
'and a valuable cargo. Among the passengers on 
' board this ship was an officer of the army and his 
| wife, with their only child, a little boy of five 
‘years of age, and a large Newfoundland dog, 
| called ‘ Bobby.’ 

Bobby was a great favorite with all the people 
‘in the ship, because he was so brave, so good 
‘tempered, and so funny and playful. Sailors as 

well as passengers all liked brave Bobby. He 
‘would romp on deck with anybody that chose. 
, Sometimes when the wind was calm, and the ship 
was going slow, he would jump overboard, and 
‘dash through the sea after a biscuit, or anything 
else, that might be thrown in for him. 
' But his most constant playmate was the little 
boy, the son of his master. This boy was a mer- 
| ry little fellow, and as fond of Bobby as Bobby 
_was fond of him. They used to make a fine noise 
‘in their droll games of play, rolling over and over 
‘each other like a couple of young porpoises. 
| And though the little boy ivas sometimes rather 
‘rough in his frolics with Bobby, and hit him on 
'the head and back, yet Bobby was always gentle 
‘as a lamb to him. 

The voyage had been very safe and pleasant 
until within three days sail of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Evening was coming on—the sun was 
| setting in dark clouds, so that the dusk had com- 
|meénced unusually early. 
‘the ship had been set and the wind had risen so 
that the ship was sailing very fast. The boy and 
the dog were romping together, tugging each 
other, when on a sudden the ship gave a heavy 
roll and the child fell overboard splash into the 
deep sea! 

It had by this time become so dark that objects 
could not be distinguished many yards distant. 
A general cry of ‘ A hand over! a hand over! a 
hand over!’ was made by the men on deck who 
saw the boy fall. Two or three men ran heaving 
down lines, and a stray coop that was found lying 
near the capstan, while the officer of the watch 
sang out to stop the ship. ‘Bring the ship to, 
bring the ship to,’ cried he, or the boy is lost! 

This order-was scarcely given, when Bobby, 
now for the first time missing the child, gave a 
loud bark, and seemed to guess what had happen- 
ed, cleared the taffrail like a shot; and the cap- 
tain and the boy’s parents with the other passen- 


the outcry and bustle, saw the dog swimming away 
like a mad creature in the direction of the stern. 

It was too dark to see him distinctly, however 
he was dimly perceived to dive, and then dimly 
appear again above water, and snatch at some- 
thing. It was however too dusky for any body on 
deck to be quite sure what it was that he really 
saw. The dog was now out of sight, and nothing 
was visible but the surface of the water. The 
mother covered her eyes with her hand, and not 
daring to look out, fearful lest she should see the 
corpse of her darling child floating on the waves; 
while the father equally unhappy, jumped intg 
the jolly boat which the men ip all haste had been 
getting ready, that he might spare no effort to 
recover his beloved son. 

It was many minutes before the. jolly-boat could 
be lowered and manned, for the Washington be- 
ing a merchantman had.not many hands to spare. 





men rowed with all their mighteiY the,direction 
~ 


The night-watch of 


gers, who had come on deck to learn the cause of 


But when the boat was lowered and manned, -the 


— = ae : — 
| they had seen the dogttake at first. The dgtk- 
‘ness however, had so much increased, that the 
sailors could hardly sée, and began to give the 
child up for lost. ; 

The father, in great misery, sat at the head) of 
the boat, trying to see through the surrounding 
gloom. and listening anxiously to every souhd. 
‘I hear’a splash, I hear a splash on the larboard 
quarter,’ cried he, starting up; ‘pull on, be 
quick, it must be my child.’ 

The helmsman furned the tiller, the men pulled 
with redoubled force,, and in a moment, Bobby 
with the child in his mouth was alongside! _— 
creatures!’ They were nearly spent when ghey 
were hauled into the boat. The father took the 
child in his arms, and the faithful Bobby sank 
down to the bottom of the boat, panting and almost 
lifeless. ee. 

The men then rowed back to the ship. Great, 
indeed, was the mother’s joy when she saw her 
child, that she thought was gone forever, in the 
arms of his father, and good Bobby with him also. 
They all got safe on board the ship again; and 
the father, thanking the sailors for helping him to 
recover his son, went down into the cabin with 
the mother, child and dog. Every remedy was 
used that the doctor of the ship advised, to. make 
the half drowned boy quite well again. 

Bobby, after he had shaken the water from his 
thick shaggy coat, could not be persuaded to 
leave the child’s side. There he stood licking 
one of his little hands till the child became so 
much better as to be able to stroke and hug him 
as usual. Brave Bobby seemed as happy as any 
body, when both the father and mother hugged 
and praised him too. And when the boy could 
speak again, they made a happy little party in 
the cabin, where, but a few minutes before, all 
had been so sad. 

After this circumstance of saving the child’s 
life in so brave a manner, there was not a man 
on board that ship but loved the dog as a father 
might love his child, and well did Bobby deserve it. 

At the Cape of Good Hope some of the passen- 
gers were to be landed, and, among others, the 
master of Bobby, with his wife and child. , The 
dog, of course, was to be landed also. All those 
who remained in the ship were very sorry to part 
with good Bobby. . 

The boats were prepared for the pa8sengers 


! 


and their luggage. All those who were to leave 
had got into the boats, the little boy was in his 
mother’s lap, and Bobby, whom the sailogs were 


holding, to pat and take a kind leave of, was just 
going to leap into the boat after his master, when 
the officer stood up, and told the sailorsjto hold 
him tight by the collar, until the boats shotld have 
rowed some ways toward the shore. ‘ Ygu will 
see what a strong swimmer Bobby is,’ Said he; 
‘let us start before him, and he will soomovertake 
us. When I hold up my handkerchief let him go.’ 
‘Ah! ah!’ cried the sailors, and two Sof them 
held Bobby tight by the collar. Poor f@llow! he 
thought he was to be left behind and Mt did not © 
like it. He tugged, and hauled, and yélled, and 
barked, to get to his friends, but it was of no use. 
The boats put off without him. 
y When the boats were within a few strokes of 
the shore, the offieer raised the signal, and some 
of the sailors called out:‘yeo-ho, halloa.’ The 
men on board the ship who held Bobby, loosed 
their hold, and dash went the fine creature, bark- 
ing and splashing at a great rate, and swimming 
nobly and happily through the water after the 
boats. His quick swim was quite beautiful and 
wonderful. 


_ 
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Alldhe people in the boats, as well as those on, vided into three classes, called kingdoms: the 
board the ship, were eyeing Bobby with delight; | Animal, the Mineral and the Vegetable kingdoms. 
and he had just reached midway, between the ship The first and last, belonging to the class of or- 
and the boats, when the creature set up a loud) ganized, and Minerals to that of inorganized 
shrill howl, and threw himself half out of the wa-| substances, 
ter\ Every body thought that he had got the| ‘‘ This division,” says Mrs. S., ‘‘at first ap- 
cramp; but, oh, no! the flash of white that glanc-| pears very clear. Minerals destitute of life, in- 
edy like lightning close against him the next| crease by the accumulation of new particles. 
minute, told the truth; and ‘A shark! a shark!’ Vegetables grow, produce seeds which contain 
sognded from boats to ship, and from ship to boats | the elements of future plants like themselves, and 
in ne loud cry. All stood trembling, with their|then die. 
eyes fixed upon the unfortunate dog. The boats| Animals unite to the properties of vegetables, 
stayed still for an instant, the men resting upon the feeling of their own existence; or as Linnzus 


their oars as if panic struck. But, again, in an-jhas said, ‘‘ Siones grow; Vegetables grow, and 
other instant, one of the boats was to be seen 


putting back, the men rowing with all their might. 

Poor Bobby! he kept swimming away right and 
left, now diving, now doubling, as if he knew his 
danger, while every now and then he gave a short 
fierce howl, and showed his grinders, never giv- 
ingthe vile shark time to turn on its back, which 
it must do before it can give the deadly bite. 

The poor dog swam and dodged with a skill 
cand gpeed, and maintained the unequal contest in 
a manner that surprised every body, but it was 
evident that his strength was nearly exhausted, 
when the boat, which had put back, came sufhi- 
ciently near for him to hear himself called, and 
encouraged to hold out a little longer. In this 
boat were his master, and the little boy, whose 
life the poor dog had saved three days before. 
They could now plainly perceive the great black 
fins and back of the shark, as he rose every min- 
ute to the surface of the water, pursuing and try- 
ing to gripe the dog. The poor dog swam with 
all his might towards the boat that was coming to 
save him. 

Just as he nearly reached the boat, and could 


\live; Animals grow, live and feel.” 

But how shall we decide where in the vast 
\scale of creation, the power of feeling, or sensa- 
ition, ceases to exist? In the system of Zoology, 
jas taught by Linnzeus, and improved by Cuvier, 
a celebrated French naturalist, the animal king- 
dom is separated into four grand divisions.—Man 
of course constitutes the first order, in the first 
| class, of the first grand division, and from him, we | 
descend through the different orders, until we 
reach the lowest beings in the animal kingdom. 





These form the tenth class; in the fourth and last | 
division, and. are styled Zoophites. Are you! 
aware, dear Ellen, that the sponge which you 

every day hold in your hand, belongs to this class | 
of strange animal substances? Tis true it has! 
no heart, brains, or nerves or any apparent means | 
of breathing. Whea fresh, it contains a kind of | 
substance, like jelly, vhich discovers a slight sen- | 
sation when touched, and this is the only sign of 
life which it manifests. These animals, are some- | 
times called animal plants: many of these, as the | 
corals, are fixed to the rocks and never change 

place; but sometimes they are thrown together 





MOTE vs 


ble that there exists in them something corres- 
ponding to the nervous system in animals. There 
are certain vegetable poisons (enumerated in 
Vegetable Physiology, from which many of these 
facts are derived) which destroy life in animals, not 
by affecting the stomach, but by acting on the ner- 
vous system. ‘These poisons have been adminis- 
lered to plants, either by watering them with, or 
steeping their roots in infusions of them. The 
universal effect was, to produce a sort of spas- 
modic action on the leaves, which either shrank 
or curled themselves up; and after exhibiting va- 
rious symptoms of irritability, the plant in the 
course of a few hours died. 

Thus you see, my dear Ellen, that plants pos- 
sess what at least appears to be sensation; that 
they have the power of contraction, and that they 
are furnished with organs, which bear some re- 
semblance to the nervous system in animals. But 
I have not yet done with the things, which seem 
to confound the distinctions, between animal and 
vegetable life. You may say that animals pos- 
sess the power of changing their place, while 
plants are always fixed in one spot: but this fails, 
since we find animals (such as the sponge, Xc.) 
growing upon rocks, while on the contrary, plants 
are sometimes found moving upon the surface of 
the water. Another mark of distinction has been 
given in the supposed presence of nitrogen, in 
in animals, detected by their smell when burning, 
but nitrogen has also been discovered in some 
vegetables. 

It has also been asserted that plants possess 
imstinct, as much, or more as is found in the low- 
est orders of animals: the proofs of which are, 
that their leaves follow the direction of the light, 
in order to present their upper surface to its in- 
fluence: (this you can observe in flower-pots 


see and hear his master calling out ‘ Here, Bob!|in such quantities as to form islands, which block | placed by a window) and that, place a seed as 


here,’ the shark turned on his back and opened 


its horrid jaws—‘ Poor Bobby, dear Bobby ?? | 


shrieked the little boy; and a lad, who stood at 
the head of the boat, hoping to save the dog, threw 
a handspike that he held at the ravenous monster. 
But the Jad was in such a flurry, from terror and 
anxiety, that he missed the shark, and the spike 
fell into the water. 

At this failure the child screamed aloud with 
agony of fright and sorrow, ‘Oh! save poor Bobby! 
save my dear, dear Bobby!’ and every body 
thought poor Bobby was gone, when the father of 
the child, who, ever since the boat had come 
within gunshot of the shark, had been watching 
for the proper opportunity to save the faithful dog, 
fired. The gun was levelled with so true an aim, 
that he shot the cruel shark through the head, 
and splintered those horrid yaws that were opened 
ready to devour poor Bobby. The shark sank, 
the sea became tinged with blood, and the officer 
throwing down the gun, stretched out his arms, 
and pulled the dog, exhausted with fatigue and 
terror,Minto the boat, before the shark who was 
not quite dead, could again rise to the surface of 
the water. The child threw his little arms round 
the poor dog’s neck: the sailors in the ship, who 
were aff intently on the watch, and the men in the 
boats, fset up one loud shout of joy! ‘ Hurra! 
hurra!joy, joy! Bobby is safe, the shark is kill- 
ed; hurta! hurra!’ {Parent’s Cabinet. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—.No. IV.* 


My dear Ellen,—Having noticed the distine- 
tion between organized and inorganized sub- 
stances, I now proceed to the next division, which 
is probably more familiar to you. The matter 
upon our globe, is, and was in ancient times, di- 


* The Author of these “ Letters” once more disclaims all pre- 
tensions to originality. At present she is almost entirely indebted 
to “ Conversations oa Vegetable Physiology,” and Mrs. Lincoln's 
“ Lectures on Botany.” She refers to them alternately; at oue 
time quoting verbatim, and at another, condensing.and simplifying 
their language—now fallowing their style and arrangement, and 
then her own; illustrated many times by her own ideas, so that it 
is impossible to specify if the letters, the part belonging to each 
of these works, ' 


wa 


|up the entrance into harbors. 


| form a species of germ, like the bud growing upon 
the stalk, this falls off from the stem, and becomes 
|a perfect animal; that is a perfect animal of its 
kind, Ifa part of one of these be separated from 
the rest, (strange as it may seem) it will be as | 
: 

| perfect a living animal, as was the whole before. 
| Take a bit of sponge and a mushroom! Would 
|you not decide, that one had as good a right to 
ithe title of animal as the other? that the latter, 


| might as well claim to have life and feeling, as 


\the former? 
Yet according to the arrangement given by the 
distinguished philosophers I have mentioned, the 
class called Zoophites are animals; of course 
they must feel, and (as they are the lowest class) 
with them sensation must cease to exist. But let 
us now turn-to vegetables, and I think we shall 
| discover that, which will show that the boundary 
between the two kingdoms, is very obscure, and 
not easily defined. 

With respect to sensation, some plants discover 
this apparently to a greater degree, than some of 
,the last orders of animals. ‘The minosa, or sen- 
sitive plant, when it shrinks from the touch, wears 
a strong appearance of sensibility. It is certain 
also, that plants possess the power of irritability, 
or contractibility. Cut a slip of elder into two 
pieces, and the fluid will continue oozing from 
both of the parts; were there no action going on 
within the stem, only a single drop would flow 
out at each orifice. The Dionea muscipula, a 
plant which grows in the marshes of South Caro- 
lina, possesses this property in so great a degree, 
that an insect which settles on it, is generally 
crushed to death, by the sudden closing or col- 
lapsing of the leaves, which are armed with bris- 
tles. There is another plant called Sundew, 
(Drosera) the leaves of which, near the root, are 
covered with bristles bedewed with a sort of 
sticky juice. Ifa fly settles upon the upper sur- 
face of this leaf, it is at first detained by this 


clammy liquid, and then the leaf closes, and 
holds it fast till it dies, 


They resemble | 
_plants in their manaer of producing others; they | 





Some curious experiments have been made 
upon.plants, whith seem to render it not improba- 
a 





you will, in the earth, it always sends its root 
downwards, and its stem upwards. But though 
light and air conduce to the well being of plants, 
they seek them, independently of all cMwice or 
preference. They are wisely constructed by 
Providence to seek them.. Another thing in 
which plants resemble animals is, that they ap- 
pear capable of contracting habits. The sensi- 
tive plant, if conveyed in a carriage, closes its 
leaves as soon as the carriage is in motion, but 
when accustomed to it, the contraction ceases, 
and the leaves expand, but if the carriage stops 
for any length of time, and is then again put in 
motion, the plant once more folds its leaves, and 
it is time, alone, which can reconcile it to its new 
situation. 

‘* It appears then from a comparison between 
animals and vegetables,” says Mrs. L. ‘‘that 
these beings are so closely connected by the essen- 
tial characters of organization, that it seems im- 
possible to distinguish them by any trait that be- 
longs entirely to either; that the connection be- 
tween them appears most striking in the. least 
perfect species of both kingdoms, and that as we 
recede from this point, the differences become 
more numerous and more striking.” 

Having thus referred to several things which 
animals and vegetables in a degree possess in 
common, I shall, in my rext, point out the im- 
portant differences which exist between them. 


Stockbridge. A.D. W. 
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FOR EVER. 

A solemn expression! and ‘so Ellen found it. 
She had enjoyed the afternoon with her young 
friends uncommonly, and on parting with them 
said, ‘‘I wish such pleasure could last for ever.” 

‘* What is that, Ellen?” said her father, who 
caught the last words of her remark—a remark 
made with all the thoughtlessness of youth— 
** what did you say ?”’ ’ 

Ellen blushed slightly and said—‘‘ Oh, nothing 
at all particular, Papa, I did not think you were 
listening.” 

As soon as Ellen’s companions had left, and 








were 
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she was about to retire to rest, her father said to 
her in a low voice, ‘‘ My dear Ellen, when alone 
in your own chamber, give a little serious atten- 
tion to that expression, ‘for ever,’ that just now 
so heedlessly escaped you; ponder then well over 
those two words, that make death so dreadful to 
the sinner—so delightful to the Christian.” As 
he spoke he kissed her tenderly, and then left her. 

There may be some who, on reading this ac- 
count, may condemn the conduct of Ellen’s fath- 
er as too strict and particular, but Mr. N. was 
too fond and watchful a parent to allow any op- 
portunity to pass unimproved, whereby his child 
might be benefitted, and as Ellen was a sensible 
girl, he felt persuaded a little calm reflection on 
her part would have greater influence over her 
future conduct than an admonitory lecture on his. 

To return to Ellen. As she heard her father’s 
request, her first thought was that he was very 





particular about nothing; however, when she was 
alone in ker room she could not avoid repeating | 


not accotffit for.it, they seemed to grow more and 

more wonderful as she continued to repeat them. | 
“ Well,” thought she, ‘*‘ FOR EVER’ ofcourse 

implies without end: that is something difficult to 

comprehend, indeed—quite impossjble—but it is 

nothing new. It is what I hear of every day; 

why should I think about it to-night??? She. 
spoke thus to herself, but could not efface the im- | 
pression the words had made upon her mind; 
even after she was in bed she thought of them, 
again and again, and sleep seemed banished from 
her eyes. She considered them with reference 
to the Christian in heaven—she conveyed her 
thoughts onward to a period which seemed the 
most remote from death, to imagine an end of his 
heavenly blessings, but when she had done so, 
she remembered he was to enjoy them ‘‘ FOR 
EVER.” As she reversed the picture and 
thought of the sinner’ssfuture existence, she be- 
came agitated, and raiged herself in bed to com- 
pose her mind, se wonderfully was she impressed 
by her meditations, unsettled as they were, and 
uneasy. And then, convinced that she too must 
live eternally, in one state or the other, she at- 
tempted to pray that’ God would make her his, 
FOR EVER. After atime she sunk to sleep, 
but was awakened by dreaming that she was des- 
tined tosspend FOR EVER with the lost spirits 
in hell! She felt completely miserable, and when 
she arose in the morning, was still uneasy. She 
entered the parlor, pale and dejected—her father 
was there alone—she rushed into his arms and 
wept long and bitterly. 

** What does this mean, Ellen?” said her anx- 
ious parent. 

‘**T am wretched, very wretched, dear papa,” 
she answered, ‘‘I have been thinking all night 
on what you told me; I am not fit for eternity; 
what shall I do?”’ 

‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved,’ said Mr. N. solemnly, as he 
kissed her while the tear started in his eye. 
“Come with me, my love,?’ continued he, rising 
and conducting her to his study, where, when he 
had shut the door, he bent the knee with his child, 
in fervent prayer to God, that he would complete 
the work of grace he had begun; that he would 
make her his FOR EVER. When Mr. N. rose 
he took from his desk an elegant Bible, which he 
gave to Ellen. ‘* My child,” said he, ‘‘I have 
intended to give you this book for some time past ; 
may the blessing of God attend your reading it— 
may each sacred precept be engraven on your 
heart, and may you ever look back on this cir- 
cumstance, and on this one sleepless night, with 
the warmest emotions of gratitude to God, who 
has chosen by this means, I trust, to awaken your 
conscience, and to teach you to choose that good 
part which shall not be taken away from you.” 

Mr. N. had the unspeakable satisfaction of wit- 
nessing that a complete change had been effected 
in Ellen’s heart. She became a decided Chris- 
tian. And when, some years afterwards, this 


|mother permitted him to stay at 4 me 


render his beloved child to him who had given her, 
he had the full assurance ofher resignation to God’s 


holy will, and her tranquility and peace of mind |=—————— 


in the prospect of eternity, from her dying lips. 
Feebly she clasped his hand, and faintly whisper- | 


ed—‘‘ I go, my beloved father, to be with God | pass along. 


FOR EVER.” 


[London Youth’s Magazine. 
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THE SABBATH BREAKER PUNISHED. 

My little readers, although the story I am go- 
ing to. tell you has nothing very remarkable about 
it, I hope it may be the means of showing you 
how evil and bitter a thing sin is, and of leading 
you to pray more earnestly, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

I once knew a boy named Joseph, who lived in 
the city of Philadelphia. He had a very kind 
mother, who used to teach him the catechism, to 


italk to him about. the Saviour, and to pray for 
the words*** FOR EVER,” and though she could | him; but I am sorry to say he did not pay niuch 


attention to what she said, and soon forgot.her in- 
structions. His mother.was very strict in keep- 
ing the Sabbath da¥and. would not allow her 
children to plag on that day; but she made them 
read the Bible, learn the catechism, and go with 
her to chnrch. There were no Sabbath-schools 
then in Philadelphf&. One Sabbath morning Jo- 
seph complained of not being very well, and his 
When 
the family were all gone to church, 
to think how he might amuse himself. 


opportunity to pray, to read the word of God, and 
to think about the salvation of my soul.” But 
no, his thought was, ‘‘ Now there is nobody to 
see me, and I will have a little fun, and that will 
keep me from getting tired of being so long by 
myself.” Joseph’s oldest brother belonged to a 
company of soldiers, who used to go out on the 
4th of July, and Washington’s birth-day, and at 
other times, and fire off their guns with powder 
vnly. The powder which is put into a gun for a 
load is very neatly wrapped up in paper, and is 
called a cartridge. Joseph had got one of these 
cartridges, and he thought this was a fine oppor- 
tunity to fire off the powder, and see what a blaze 
and smoke it would make. So he took the car- 
tridge out into the yard, and emptied the powder 
on a piece of paper, and got a coal from the kitch- 
en; then he puta little of the powder at a time 
on the bricks, and touched it off with the coal. 
Two or three times he did this, and felt much 
pleased with his success: But at last, whilst. he 
was standing over the paper to take out some 
more powder, a spark dropped into it, and ina 
moment the whole went off together. Now what 
do you think became of Joseph? If God had 


treated him according to his deserts, he would at | 


least have lost his eyesight, as a punishment for 
his Sabbath-breaking and disobedience. But God 
was merciful to him, and spared his eyes; but his 
face was blackened, and his eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were completely burnt off. None can tell 


how badly he felt both in mind and body, as he sat |" 


down on the stairs, with a sad heart and weeping 
eyes, to wait for the time when church should be 
out. 
something for him, but he was ashamed and afraid 
that she should know how wicked he had been. 
Now he felt the truth of what the Scripture says, 
‘*the way of trangr€ssors is hard.” His pleasure 
was now turned into pain and shame, and for some 
time he was obliged to carry the marks of his sin 
and punishment on his face wherever he went. 
More than thirty years have passed since that 
time, and Joseph is now the father of a family, 
and has long been a Sunday-school teacher; but 
though many things that happened at that age 
have been forgotten, he has neyer forgotten this 
sin of his youth, but desires to be humbled for it 
a8 long as-he.Jiyes. And he would affectionately 
warn his youthful reé&ders (for it is Joseph himself 











fond father was called by infinite wisdom to sur- 


who writes this,) that sin, sar or later, is al- 
ways attended with shame and sufferutg ~~. 


[ Youth’s Friend. “eu... 




















oseph began years ago he could not see the smallest thing 
He | with it. 
ought to have thought, ‘‘ Now I have time andj sume he is blind yet and always will be, 














He wished his mother to come home to do|= 
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SOMETHING 1 DON’T LIKE, 

I don’t like to see boys cling to carriages that 
V’ll tell you some anecdotes which 

will show you why. 

Thomas and I were going along behind a cart, 
crawn by oxen, down a steep hill, and in a play- 
ful mood, we hung on behind. Presently Thom- 
as swung round against one of the wheels, wRich 
some hew or other caught his clothes and pulled 
him on to it, carrying him over it in an instant. 
I screamed out. to the teamster, who stopped his 
team just as Thomas had fallen down before the 
wheel, and it began to press against him. In one 
second more the cart wheel would have run ‘ex- 
actly over the middle of his body, and would pro- 
bably have killed him. But I can assure you of 
one thing, you have never seen Thomas or I hang 
on to the-hind part of a cart, or wagon, or stage 
coach, from that day to this. 

A boy one day seated himself on the hind) part 
af a carriage which belonged to a count Van 
and rode on. Some other l#ys joined him.) The 
countryman bore it pafiently for some time, but 
at Jast he grew tired of carrying them, and partly 
to frighten them, struck his whip with @ large 
kndt, in the end of it across among them The 
knot went exactly into the eye of one of them 
and put it out. This wasten years ago. Four 


I have not seen him since, but I pre- 


i do not pretend to justify the waggoner in 
striking with his whip, hut he did it; and other 
waggoners may possibly do the same. Therefore 
I warn my young readers, as they value an eye, 
or eve? both eyes to keep away and avoid the 
danger. An eye is not so easily put in as ‘ put 
out.’ 

But it is not only dangerous to cling to car- 
riages, in this way; it is uncivil, and unkind. 
How it looks to be jumping on to the carriage of 
an entire stranger as he passes along? and what 
will he think of you?) Will he not think either 
you were never taught good manners, or that you 
have very poor memories? 

It is unkind to conduct in this way, on half a 
dozen accounts—a gentleman of delicate feelings 
does not like to stop in a public street to reason 
with boys, or order them away; nor does he like 
very well to be seen loaded down in this manner. 
What can he do? What would you do in the 
same circumstances?—Perhaps he has a large 
load without you, or has travelled a long digtance, 
and his horses are tired. In that case#you are 
unkind and ungenerous, both to himgand his 
horses. It is a poor recreation to you, at best— 
not half so good as running is. And it is a dear 
bought one, when you purchase it at the expense 
of the poor horses, or one. of your only two eyes. 
Remember your Saviour’s golden rule; and en- 
deavor to do always, as you would Avish to be 
done by, were you in similar circumst@nces. 

: [Parley’s Magazine. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL 


A Father Enlightened. 


Returning from the village of Kenton, (says a cler- 
gyman,) where I had been assisting inthe Sabbath 
school, and addressing tke children, teachers, and pa- 
rents, I passed a man, who very courteously accosted 
me. The compliment. was returned, and I went on. 
Soon after I heard a person behind me quickening his 
steps. 1 walked a little slower, supposing he might 
have something to say to me. He soon overtook me, 
and I found him to be the same individual whom I had 
recently passed. Upon entering into conversation, he 
observed, ‘‘You have, sir, heen speaking on the neces- 
sity of parents setting their children good examples. 
I am sure it is of great consequence; for I van tell you 
that when I went tothe alehouse on the Sabbath, my 
lads used always to go with me; and now, when I g 
to worship God, they ga with me there also. Ah! 
sir,”? said he, ‘what pains are now taken to what there 
used to be when I was a lad! Do you know, sir, 1 was 
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Youth’s Companion. 





mere. 


thirty Years of age before I knew I had a soul; and, | 
sir, Pil tell you how L knew it. One of our lads was 
out 6ne Sabbath at play, and he was brought home 
with one of his ancle-bones out of joint. The next 
Sabbath another of my boys got lamed, and so I deter- 
miried to send them to a Sabbath school, to be out of 
the way. I took them to the Orphan house Sabbath 
school, and it was there, sir, that | learned that I had 
a soul.” [London Teacher’s Magazine. 
' 





A Fatherless Boy. 

@ne Sabbath evening, in 1827, after Divine service, 
a little fatherless boy, ahout ten years of age, belonging | 
toa Sunday-school at Folkstone, said to his mother, | 
‘Shall I read a psalm, mother?” After the little fel- | 
owhad finished reading, he said, “Lf will try to pray | 
thid night,” and then put up the following petition: | 
*O Lord, look down on a little child, and preserve me | 
from sin, and may | tread in the footsteps of my dear | 
father now in glory; prepare me for an early death, | 
take awey this stony heart and give me a heart of flesh, | 
for thou, O Lord, canst if thou wilt.” Here he rose, | 
and said, ‘*Mother, I will try to pray again some eth- | 
er time.” He continued to pray both with his mother | 
and in private. [S. S. Anecdotes. 


' 








Remembering the Sabbath. 

A short time ago, atglifferent times, two young men, 
sailors, called upon the superintendent of a Sunday | 
school, at Newcastle, to express their gratitude for the | 
instrudtions they received; and one of them in particu- 
lar, safd he hind been in most parts of the world, and 
exposgd to every kind of scene and company, and 
though he had not been so steady as he ought to have | 
been, he had learned at the Sunday school what made | 
him always afraid to profane the ‘ Lord’s Day;” and | 
on that day, wherever he was, he thought of the Sun- 
day school, and he hoped he would never forget it! 

[London Child’s Companion. 





EDITORIAL. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. « 

We have often heard the remark from Sabbath 
School Teachers, that their meetings are uninterest- | 
ing and but thinly attended, and that it is very desira- 
ble some method should be devised to make them 
more useful to the Teachers and the School. Per- 
haps the following facts may furnish a hint or two on 
that subject. 

While attending Public Worship in a neighboring 
town recently, we heard among other notices, one 
which we had not been accustomed to hear from the 
Pulpit, that of a Teacher’s Meeting at the Pastor's 
house. We had before heard notices given at the 
Sabbath School of such meetings, to be held at the 
house ofa T'eacher—but it appeared peculiarly pro- 
per ‘that more publicity should be given to this object, 
and that the Pastor should show his interest in it by 
occasidnally inviting them to his house. 

Being gfterwards invited to attend the Meeting al- 
luded to, we went—hoping to learn something on this 
interesting suljject—and we were not disappointed.— 
When we arrived, we found the Teachers, male and 
female, already assembled, and seated around a long 
table, the Superintendant at the head, and the Pastor 
sitting by &s a spectator. Each Teacher had a Bible 
and a Question-book, and Scott and other Commenta- 
tors were on the table for any one to refer to. 

The subject to be considered was the lesson assign- 
ed for the next Sabbath. The Superintendant asked 
each Teacher a question in turn. Ifthe question was 
difficult, it was referred to the next Teacher, or it 
went round the circle, eliciting different opinions, un- 
til it returned to the Superintendant. Sometimes he 
would give his opinion—sometimes he or the Teach- 
ers would consult the Commentators—and sometimes 
the opinion of the Pastor would be requested. This 
method was pursued until the lesson was ended. Care 
was taken that conversation should be confined to 
the subject under consideration, and no time lost.— 
Singing and prayer were part of the exercises, and 
the Meeting was closed in due season. 

The lesson under consideration was an ‘important 
one, and the Pastor informed the Teachers that he 
should preach on the subject the next Sabbath—which 
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he did, very much to the edification of his hearers.— 
Doubtless the interest of the audience in the subject 
was much excited by the investigation at the ‘Teach- 
ers’ Meeting and the Sabbath School—for it hardly 
need be mentioned, that the Sabbath School, with 
such advantages, was large and interesting, and em- 
braced many of the Parents as Teachers. 

We cannot but think that this method of conduct- 
ing a Teacher’s Meeting is worthy of imitation, and 


| we submit it without further comment. 





Why are words printed in Italics in the Bible? 

We told the Children, a week or two since, that in 
our common reading, some words are printed in italics 
because they are important. But this is not always 
the reason. In the Bible, some words are: printed ia 
italics, because there are no words for them in the 
Hebrew Old Testament and in the Greek New Tes- 
tament, from which our Bible was translated; and 


| those who translated the Bible thought they were ne- 
| cessary to make sense. 
' chapter of Genesis—at the second verse, you will find 


Look in the Bible, at the first 


: a -r fe . 
‘was’ printed in italics, th the Hebrew, that Jine 
would read, ‘and darkness upon thegace of the deep:’ 


| but as thatdid not make good sense, the translators 
| put in the word ‘ was,’ ‘ and darkness was,’ &c. In 
| the ninth verse of the same chapter, the word ‘ land’ 


is printed initalics for the same reason. 

In Doddrilge’s Family Expositor, in which he has 
added a grea; deal to make the meaning of the Bible 
plain, those words are printed in italics which stand 
for the Greek words in the Greek New Testament, 
or the ‘Testament written by the Apostles. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, prepared for Sabbath 
Schools, and for a reading book for children in school, 
in which all the important words are defined and ex- 
plained, by words and sentences on the side of the 
page directly against the verses, all the words which 
are explained are put in italics. 

We may as well explain here, why the word * Lorn’ 
in the Old Testament, is printed in capital letters. It 
is because the word for which it stands in the Hebrew 
is JeHovaH; a word denoting fear, reverence and awe; 
the name of the great Creator of all things. 











MISCELLANY. 








An Arithmetician Puzzled. 


One of the boysin Zion Chapel schoul, Newcastle, 
being engaged one evening in committing to memory 
some rules in arithmetic, a gentleman, who happened 
to be in his father’s house at the time, put some rather 
difficult questions in arithmetic to him, with a view to 
try his knowledge. The little fellow could not an- 
swer some of them, and was greatly chagrined, on the 
gentleman’s observing, ‘I think I have puzzled you!” 
‘The boy appeared rather confounded; but recovering 
himself, he said, with a good deal of archness, ‘Sir, 
you have puzzled me! but I think I can puzzle you.” 
* Try,” said his friend, ‘‘ I shall be very glad if you 
can; but I do not think you will be able: put any ques- 
tion you like to me.”? ‘The hoy then looking very se- 
riously into the gentleman’s face, said, ‘* Can you tell 
me, sir, what is the chief end of man?” The gentle- 
man, upon this question being proposed to him, ap- 

eared at a greater loss than the boy was to answer 
his. He remained silent for a short time, and at 
length observed, ‘‘ You have indeed puzzled me!’ and 
turning to the boy’s father, asked him what he con- 
ceived to be the chief end of man! ‘‘Nay,” replied his 
father, “* you must ask him,” meaning the boy, ‘‘ for 
he can tell more about these thiigs than Ican.” The 
boy was then required to reply to the question, and an- 
swered in the language of the Assembly’s catechism, 
‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy him 
for ever.” The gentleman acknowledged that it was, 
and observed that the boy had taught him a lesson 
which he should not readily forget; thus furnishing a- 
nother striking proof of the truth of the declaration, 
that ‘God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty.”—S.S..Anee, 





Love of the Bible. 
The Rev. F. Humberstone’was naturally of a gen- 
erous disposition; but when he was about six years 
old, 8 fi.of urusual'selfishness seemed to take posses- 


sion of him, so that he hoarded his pocket-money, 
with almost miserly care and eagerness: at length, 
having accumulated a certain sum, he said he had now 
enough to purchase his great wish, and eagerly set 


off, as his friends supposed, to buy some new toy. 


He quickly returned, says his sister, his countenance 
glowing with delight, and unpacking a parcel which 
he had brought under his arm, exclaimed exultingly, 
to their great surprise, as he removed the last cover- 
ing, “ Now I have it; my own too! O, how I have 
longed for one of my own!? The parcel contained a 
Bible! [London Child’s Companion. 





A Warning Well Taken. 

When I began business I was a great politician. My 
master’s shop had been a chosen place for political dis- 
cussion; and there, I suppose, | acquired my fondness 
for such debates. For the first year, I had too much 
to do and to think about to indulge my propensity for 
politics; but after getting a little ahead in the world, I 
began to dip into these matters again. Very soon I en- 
tered as deeply into newspaper argument as if my live- 
lihood depended on it, my shop was often filled with 
loungers, who came to canvass public measures; and 
now and then I went into my neighbor’s houses on a 
similar errand. ‘This encroached on my time, and I 
found it necessary sometimes to work till midnight, to 
make up for the hours I lost.—One night after my 
shutters were closed, and I was busily employed, some 
little urchin who was passing the street, put his mouth 
to the key-hole of the door, and with a shrill pipe cal- 
led out, “Shoemaker, shoemaker, work by night, and 
run about™by day.” “And what did you,” inquired 
the friend, “‘pursue the boy with your stirrup, to chas- 
tise him for his insolence?” ‘No, no,” replied Mr. 
Drew, “ had a pistol been fired offat my ear, I could 
not have been more dismayed or confounded. I drop- 
ped my work, saying to myself, true, true, but you 
shall never have that to say of me again.” I have 
never forgotten it: and while I recollect any thing, I 
never shall. [Autobiography of Samuel Drew. 





Carp Prayine.—* To dribble away life,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “ in exchanging bits of painted paste- 
board round a green table for the paltry concern of 
few shillings, can only be excused in folly or superan- 
nuation. It is like riding of a rocking-horse, where 
your utmost exertion never ¢arries you a foot forward; 
itis a kind of mental tread-mill, where you are per- 
petually climbing, but cau never rise an inch.” 








POETRY. 
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Address ofa Departed little Brother to his 
Sister. 


‘Sister, though the world was fair, 
Bright though spring’s young flow’rets were, 
Yet earth’s brightest thingsdecay, 
Spring’s young flow’rets pass away. 
O, I loved the bird’s sweet song, 

And to roam the flowers among, 

Life to me was full of joy; 

Free from sorrow’s dark alloy. 
Freshly in my youthful breast, 
Gushed life’s feelings, first, and best; 
Should I wait till fever’d care, 
Pressed his withering impress there? 
Hopes in dewy freshness young, 
Round my brow unsullied clung; 
Should I wait till each forlorn, 

From my sickened heart were torn? 
Friends on earth, were dear, how dear? 
Strong the ties of kindred were, 

Yet, O dearer, stronger far, 

Heaven’s unchanging friendships are. 
From a world whose very breath, 
Was pollution, poison, death; 

Whose insidious pleasures smile, 

But to tempt, delude, heguile, 

I have fled to one whose light, 

Beams in fadeless glory bright, 
Where no temptatious arts beguile 
Nor joy betrays us with a smile. 
Mourn not then; rejoice, aye bless, 
His dear name, whose faithfulness, 
Early, sweetly, safely home, 

Brought his ransomed one, his own.—[ Philad’n. 





BIRTH OF A ‘CHILD. 
When born, in tears we saw thee drowned, 
While thine assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confest: 
So live, that at thy parting hour, 





They may the floods of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest. [Arabic Poet. 





